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I. 

XtrCIAN'S DIALOGUES 

OF THE DE^D. 

DIALOGUE I. 
JBTJ^EMOJ^ A^TB DAMIPPUS.* 

Xne. This is the verification of the proV- 
crb '* The kid tmnqui$hes the Hon :'* 

Dam. Why do you weep, Knemon^P 

Kne. Do you ask why I weep ? I, a mis* 
erable wretch^ being over-reached, and leav<« 
iiig out of my wiU those, whom I particularly 
wished to inherit my estate^hhvQ left an heir 
ta it against my wishes. 

Dam. flow happened that P 

Kne. I courted the very rich Hermolaus, 
-who was childless, ^J9t72^ for his death; aud 
he Qot unpleasantly received my parasitical 
attention. And it seemed to me to he a wise 
^measure to show my will in public, in which 
I left him all itiy estate, hoping that he would 
imitate ipe, and do the same to me. 

• Knemon is introduced in the lower regions so- 
Uloquizmg- ; and is interrupted by Damippus, who 
TCfteet-i lum. Thea co»iver3at:on strikingly illustrates 
thftt parasitical conduct vo« common among mantuAd' 



Dam. And what did he do ? 

Kne. I know not what he wrote in his 
will; but I, a house having fallen upon me, 
suddenly 4ied; and now Hc^rmolaus posses- 
ses rtiy -^sftdte^ hsmngi like «ome ^ke, torn 
away als6 the hook with the bait* 

Dam. Not bnly ihesc, bttt tt\^ yourself the 
fisherman; so that you contrived a trick a^ 
gainst yourself. 

E^Ef I think so| thl^refore I weejp. 



IWEAtOGUte 2. 

Mi^H. Where, Mercury^ are those kandp* 
lAime trssfi, and handsome women ^ o^aditct 
flfRe, who am a danger, to the curiosities ot' 
the place. 

M&R. I ha^ nbrt leisure) MeBtppus; bat 
re8{)e€><iii^ this subject, look to tiie night hand; 
tiiere is Hyteynthus, and Nai'eissius, afid "Ni" 
retis, and AchiHes,and Tyro^and Itelea^^ad 
lioda, and in fime^ all titie ancient beauties. 

Men. I see only bones and skuils, dbeeti* 
iaifte of flesh, and many Sfuch thasigs. 

* Menippus is introduced into these dialogues in 
the character of a Oynic; and the language which 
he uses is well adapted to the^ disposition of that 
sect of [Philosopher^ 4>othi^ to tbeir i&-&i^t«v« 9ii^ 



Mer. And these bones, which you seem 
to despise, are what the poets admire. 

Men. But show me Helen, for 1. cannot 
<]istinguish her. 

Mer. This skull is Helen. 

Men. Were then, for this, the thousand 
ships filled from all Greece, and /or this did 
so many Greeks and Barbarians fall, and sq 
.many cities become desolate ? 

Mer. But you did not, Menippus, see the 
woman when alive; you too would have said 
it was not unjust " To endure calamities a 
long time for such a woman;" since even 
flowers, when they are withered, if any one 
should see them when they have lost their 
hues, would appear to him truly deformed. 
But when they are in bloom, and possess 
their tinges, they are very beautiful. 

Men. I9 therefore, wonder at this. Mercu- 
ry, that the Greeks did not perceive that they 
were contending for a thing so transient, 
and easily perishable. 

Ner. I have not leisure, Menippus, to 
reason with you; wherefore, having chosen a 
place where you please, abide where you sta- 
tion yourself; and I will assemble the other 
dead. 
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DIALOGUE 5. 

CBJiBOJ^, MEJsriPPUS, AJSTD MERCURY^ 

A quarrel between Charon and Menlppus for tho 
ferriage. 

Cha. Pay me the ferriage, thou miscreant. 

Men. Clamory Charon, if that suits jou 
best, 

Cha. Pay me the ferriage^ I say,for which 
1 ferried you over. 

Men. You cannot receive any thing from 
llim that has nothing. 

Cha. But who is there^ that has not an 
obolum ? 

Men. I know not whether there be any 
other one ; but I have not. 

Cha. But I will certainly choke you, by 
Pluto, you rascal, if you do not pay me. 

Men. And I, having struck you with my 
^and, will break your skull. 

Cha. Will you, then, have sailed such a 
voyage gratuitously? 

' Men. Let Mercury pay you for me, who 
bas given me to you. 

Mercuhy. By Jupiter, I should be the 
gainer, if I should also pay the ferriage for 
the dead. 

Cha. I will not let you go. 

Men. For this then, having drawn your 
boat ashore — remain here; but how can you 
receive what I have not ? 

Cha. But did you not know that you ought 
tj? bring something ? 



Men. I knew it; but I had nothing— .\irhat 
then ? Ought 1 on this account not to have 
died ? 

Cha. Will you alone boast to have sailed 
the Styx gratuitously ? 

Men. Not gratuitously, most generou s sir; 
for I both worked the pump, and took the 
oar, and alone of all the passengers wept 
not. 

■Cha. These are nothing towards the fer- 
riage. You ought to paj the obolum, for it 
is not just to be otherwise. 

Men. Then restore me again to life. 

Cha. You say a fine thing; as I for that 
should be beaten with stripes by /Eacus. 

Men, Trouble me not then. 

Cha. Show what you have in your scrip; 

Men. Lupines, if you wish, and the food 
of Hecate. 

Cha. Whence, Mercury, did you bring 
us this Cynic ? — and what ridicule did he 
utter upon the voyage— deriding and ridicul- 
ing all the passengers; and alone singing, 
while they were weeping. 

Mer. Do you not know, Charon, what a 
man you have ferried over ? that he is en- 
tirely unrestrained, i»nd cares for nobody ? 
This is Menippus. 

Cha. But if I ever catch you again — 

Men. If you catch me, most generous sir,* 
but you cannot catch me the geyond time. 



6 
DIALOGUE 4. 

enoEsus, pluto, Msmppus, mibas, 

AJ>rD SARDAJ^APALUS. 

Cro. We cannot, Pluto, suffer this Cynic 
Menippus to dwell with us$ wherefore, either 
remove him hence, or we will retire to an- 
other place. 

Plu. What hurt can he do to you, being 
dead with you ? 

Cro. When we weep and mourn at the 
remembrance of those pleasures in the up- 
per regions — Midas for his gold, Sardanap- 
alus for his abundant luxury, and I for mj 
treasures, he ridicules ana insults us, by 
calling us slaves and base villains; and in 
fine he is troublesome. 

Plu. Why do they say these things Me- 
nippus? 

Men. They are all true, Pluto; for I hate 
them as being ignoble and abandoned: For 
whom it was not sufficient to have lived wick- 
edly; but also, having died, they still remem- 
ber, and dwell upon the thingsabove. I re- 
JQice, therefore, to vex them. 

Plu. But you ought not; for they grieve 
at being deprived of no small possessions. 

Men. Are vou mad too, Pluto, being an 
approver of their complaints } 

Plu. By no means; but I would not excite 
a setlitiuii among you. 
Men. Be assured of this, ye worst of Lyd- 
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i^ins, Phrygians, am) Assyrians, that I will 
never leave you; for wherever you go I will 
folh>w, vexing yoii^ and singing, and kagh^ 

Cro. Jre not these things an insult ? 

Mkn. No— -Ijut those things were an in- 
sult which you practiced, seeking to be 
worshipped, and abusing free people, and bet- 
ing entirely unmindful of death; wherefore 
wail, having lost all these things. 

Cro. J have lost — O Heaven! many rich 
possessions. 

Mid. And I how .much gold ! 

Sar. And 1 how much luxury ! 

Men. Very well — do thus — ^grieve on; but 
1 continually chaunting " Know thyself*,'* 
will make it my song to you; for it be,come^ 
toe to ^ing to $iich Uvc^tution^^ 
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DIALOGUE 5; 

ZEJiTOPffAJ^rTES AJSTD CJiLLIDEMIDESt 

Zeno. Buthowdidyoudie,Callidemides?' 
For I, you know, as I was the parasite of 
Dinias, ate too much and was surfeited. — 
You too was present with we when I died. 

Cal. I was with you^ Zenophantes; but 
my death was something unexpected: for you 
too, perhaps, know old Ptseoaorus. 

Zend. The childless, rich man, whom I 
knew that you frequently visited ? 

Kal. Tne very same man I continually 
courted, promising myself that he would die. 
But when the event was deferred a very long 
time, and the old usurer was living longer 
than Tithonus, I contrived a certain short 
course to his estate. For having bought poison, 
I persuaded his butler, that when Pteeodorus 
should hastily call for drink, (and he usually 
drinks freely,) he, having put a more effica* 
cious sort into the cup, should have it ready 
and give it to him; and if he would do this, 
I swore that I would make him free. 

Zend. What then happened ? For you re- 
ally appear to bQ relating something strange. 

Kal. When, therefore, we had washed 
and come to the feast, the boy having two 
cups ready, one lor Pteeodorus, which had 
the poison, and the other for me: Mistaking 
I know not how, gave the poison to me, and 
the unpoisoued to Pt^oaoru^, Then Jie 
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^tBTili without injury^ but I instantly lay 
extended at full length 9 substituted a corpse 
instead of him. — What is this? Are ymi 
laughing Zenophaates ? You surely ought 
not to deride a companion. 

Zeno. You truly suffered a laughable /a^e, 
CalUdemides; but what said the old man to 
these things ? 

Kal. He was at first somewhat alarmed 
at the sudden disaster ; but having, I sup-* 
pose^ learned what had happened,, he even 
laughed at what the Butler had done. 

Zen a. You ought not to have resorted to 
that short course; for the estate would have 
come to you in the common course safer, al- 
though it had beea a little slower. 



DIALOGUE 6. 

PLUTO, PROtESILJiUS, A^D M0S£M4 
PXJSTK 

Pkot. O mir lord and king Jupiter! and 
thou, O daughter of Ceret ! despise not a 
lover^s supplication. 

Ptu. But what do you want of ub ? ot' 
who may y«u chance to be ? 

Prot. I am Protesilaus, the son of Iphic* 
lus; I am a Phylacian, and a fellow-soldiers 
of the Greeks; and I entreat, that, being re- 
leased for a short time, I m^y be restored tcr 
life again. 

Plu. All the dead, Protesilans, cherish 
this same desire; but none of them has ob^ 
tained it. 

pROT. But I cherish this desire^ not ou 
account of life, but on account of my wife> 
whom as yet lately married I left in the bed- 
chamber, and immediately sailed away; and 
then I, an unhappy man, was slain by nector 
in disembarking. My love for my wife, 
therefore, O Sovereign, afflicts me immode- 
rately. And I am willing, after being seen 
by her, even for a short time, to descend a- 
gain.. 

Plu. Did you not, Protesilaus, drink of 
the water of Lethe ? 

PnoT. Yes, abundantly, my lord; but my 
case was beyond its power. 

Plu. Then wait; for she will finally come 
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hete^ aBd there will be no need for you tci 
return to her. 

Prot. But I cannot endure the delay, 
Plato; but you yourself have also been en- 
gaged in love, and you know what it is to 
love. 

Plu. But what ^11 it profit you to be res- 
tored to life one day, to lament the same 
things after a short time ? 

Prot. I believe I shall persuade her also 
to accompany me to you; so that you will 
jn n short time receive two dead, instead of 
one. 

* Plu. It is unlawful that these things should 
take place; and they never were allowed. 

Prot. I will remind you of tham^ Pluto; 
because, for this same reason, you restored 
Eurydice to Orpheus; aiid to gratify Hercu- 
les you releasee! my relation Alcestis. 

Plt. But shall you be willing, being thus 
a naked and shapeless skull, to appear to 
that handsome bride of yours P And how 
will she look at you, being unable to discov-> 
«r who you are? For, I well know, she will 
fear you, and fly from you: and you will 
bave ascended such a distance without profit. 

Pros. Then husband, remedy this,ana com- 
Bumd Mercury ,as soon as Protesilaus arrives 
at the light, to touch him with his wand, and 
make him a handsome young man, such as? 
be was when he left the bed-chamber. 

Plu. Since it pleases Proserpine, return 
2um to the upper regions^ and make him ft 
B 
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bridegroom; and do you remembet, that yoTi 
iiave received one day. 

DIALOGUE 7. 
MEJ^IPPUS AXD TAJ^TALU:^. 

Men. Why do you weep Tantalus ? Or 
why do you mourn, standing near the lake ? 

Tant. Because, Menippus, I am perish- 
ing with thirst. 

Men. Are you so lazy as not to have lain 
down to drink P Or to have drawn some wa^ 
ter in the hollow of your hand ? by Jupiter ! 

Tant. It is of no use, if I should lie down; 
for the Mrater flees, when it sees me approach- 
ing; and whenever I have drawn any and 
brought it to my mouth, before that 1 have 
wet Sie outside* of my lips, the tvater even 
running out between my fingers, I know not 
how, leaves my hand dry again. 

Men. You suffer something strange, Tan* 
talus; but tell me — why do vou even need 
drink r for you have no boay ; but ihat is 
perhaps buried in Lydia, which could both 
iiunger and thurst. But how can you a soul^ 
still either hunger or thirst ? 

Tant. But this very thing is my punish^ 
ment, that my soul, as though it were a body, 
should thirst. 

Men. This we will believe to he so, since 
you said that you was punished with thirst. 
But what tl^eu will be urejidful to yoa S or 
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do you fear Ie.st you should die for the want 
of arink ? I really see, after this, no other 
h^U nor death, leading heoce to anothec 
place. 

Tant. You say right; and this, then, is a 
part of my condemnation, the desiring to 
drink, when I need nothing. 

Me;n. You are insane Tantalus, and you 
Teally seem to need drink, even the unmixed 
Hellehore, hy Jupiter ! for you, dreading 
not water, but thirst^— suffer differently from 
thpse, who are tormented by hungry dogs. 

Tant. I do not refuse, M^nippus,to drink 
the Hellebore, if I only had it. 

Men. Be of good cheer, Tantalus, since 
neither you nor any others of the dead will 
drink it; for it is impossible, though all do 
not, like you, thirst from conflem^ation, 
while the water avoids thein. 
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DIALOGUES 

^ACUS, PHOTEirs, MEJ^LAtfS, wfJVJD 
PABJS. 

IE2L. Why, Protesilaufi, having attacked 
Helen, are you choakingher ? 

Phot. Because, ^acus, for her I diedt 
leaving my house half finished, and my new 
espoused wife a widow, 

^a. Blame then Menelaus, who led you 
from such a wife to Troy. 

Phot. You say right; I must blame him. 

Mene. Not me, most noble sir; but more 
justly Paris, who contrary to every princi* 
pie of justice, seized the wife of me his host, 
and fled; he, therefore, having been the cause 
of death to so many, deserves to be choaked 
not by you only, but also by all the Greeks 
and barbarians. 

Prot. It is better to do so; therefore, un- 
happy Paris, I will never let you go from my 
fiands, 

Paris. You will do injustice then, Protesi- 
laus, and that to one who i% of the same art 
with yourself; for I myself am also a lover, 
and am bound by the same God. But you 
know that love is something involuntary, and 
some Deity leads you wherever he pleases, 
and it is impossible to resist him. 

Prot. You say right; I wish then it were 
possible for me to tale Cupid here. 

vEa. J will answer you correctly for Ctt* 
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^id, for he himself would tell you, tliat he 
was equally the cause of love to Paris, and 
to you; but that no other one, Protesilaus, 
^as the came of your death than yourself, 
who forgot your new married wife, aiid when 
you arrived at Troy, thus fearlessly and 
rashly jumped ashore before the rest, fired 
"with the love of glory, for which you was 
slain first in disembarking. 

Prot, Shall I then answer you more cor- 
rectly for myself; For I am not the cause of 
these things, but fate, and its being thus or- 
dained from the beginning. 
. -^a. You say right; why, then, do you 
Uame these men ? 



B 
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DIALOGUE 9. 

DIQGEJ^ES AJ^D ALEXAJ^JDES. 

t)ioG. What is thi^, Alexander, are you 
dead too like all of us ?* 

Alx. You see it so, Diogenes; and it is 
not strange, that I, being a mortal, should 
die. 

DroG. Did Ammon lie then, saying yon 
vas his own son; or were you really Philip's 
son? 

Alx. Doubtless Philip's; for were I Am- 
inori's I had not died. i 

DioG. They also reported similar false- 
hoods about Olympias, stating^ that a dragon 
cohabited with her, and was seen in her bed; 
and then that you was ihus begotten; and 
that Philip was deceived to think himself 
your father. 

Alx. I too heard these things as well as 
you; but now I see that neither my Mother, 
nor the prophets of Jupiter, said any thing 
to be credited. 

DioG. But their lie was not useless to you, 
Alexander, in your enterfirises; for many 
feared you, thinking you to be a God. But 
tell me; to whom have you left so great a 
kingdom ? 

• The author, in this dialogue, admirably ridicules 
the practice wliich prevailed among the ancient 
kings, of pretending to derive their descent from 
the Gods— of usurping the titles, and arrogating to 
themselves the worship of -the Supreme Being-. 
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Atx, I know not, Diogenes, for I com- 
saanded nothing respecting it, before mij 
deatlt, than this only; that, when dying, I 
gave, my ring to Perdiccas. But why do you 
laugh Diogenes P 

Dioa. At what else do I laugh^ than be- 
cause I remember what the Greets did, when 
vpon your entrance into the sovereignty, 
they nattered you, and chose you their 
Prince, and commander against the Barba- 
rians. And some even ranked you among 
the twelve Gods; built temples, and sacri- 
ficed to you as the son of a Dragon. But 
tell me, where have the Macedonians buried 
you? 

Alx. As yet I lie in Babylon, this being 
the third day since my death. But Ptolemy, 
my armor-bearer, has promised, if ever he 
can get leisure from the disturbances, that 
are on foot, to carry me into ^gypt, and 
bury me there, that I may become one of the 
Egyptian Gods. 

Dioo. Shall I not laugh, Alexander, to 
see you still acting the part of a fool in Hell, 
and hoping to become an Anubis, or Osiris ? 
But, Divine Sir^ hope not for these thin^; 
for it is not possible that any of those, who 
have once crossed the infernallakej and en- 
tered the interior of the cave, should return^ 
for ^acus is not negligent, nor Cerberus to 
be slighted. But I would gladly learn this 
from you, how you can endure your grief 
when you perceive that you have come herp^ 
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leaving upoti the earth so much happiness— 
your guards, and armor-bearers, and satraps^ 
and worshipping nations; and Babylon, and 
Bactra, and your elephants, and honor, and 
glory, and riding in public triumph, having 
your head bound witn a white Coronet, and 
your purple robe fastened with a buckle ? — 
Do not these things, recurring to your mem- 
ory afBict you ? Why, O fool, do you weep? 
Did not th« wise Aristotle, as to these things, 
teach you not to consider the gifts of fortune, 
permanent ? 

Alx. Wise ! he uise^ who was the mean- 
est of all flatterers! But permit me alone 
to know best the conduct of Aristotle, and 
what requests he made to me, and what let' 
ters he wrote to me; and how he abused my 
ambition for learning;, by flattering and prais- 
ing wf, sometimes for my beauty, as though 
even this were a part of virtue. Sometimes 
for my actions, and for my wealth, for he 
especially considered this" a virtue, that he 
also might be less ashamed Avhen receivinij 
it. He was aiu,^;gler, Diogenes, and a craf- 
ty deceiver. Yet I have enjoyed this benefit 
from his wisdom, to grieve for what you just 
now enumerated, as for the greatest virtues. 
DioG. But do you know what you shall 
do ? I will indeed suggest a cure for your 
sorrow, since the Hellebore does not grow 
here. Do you, having drawn the water of 
Lethe, drink it in large draughts, and drink 
again, and often; for thus vou will cease to 
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te grieved for Aristotle's pleasures. But- 
retire, for I even see both C lit usjiimself^ and 
Kailisthenes, and many others rushing upon 
you, that they may tare you in pieces, and- 
take revenge upon you for tke injuHes, which 
you /did titem. Wiierefore, go over to the 
other shorBf and drink Dften as I observed. 

DIALOGUE 10. 
MERCUnrAJ^D CffJROJ)r. 

Mer. Let us, Charon, if you think proper,, 
settle accounts, to see how much you owe 
me now, that we may hereafter have no con- 
tention about these tnings« 

Cba, Let us reckon, Mercury; for it 
is better and more secure against diffi- 
culty, to come to a determination about 
them, 

Mer. I brought you an anchor, at your 
request, for live drachms. 

Cha. You say for a hidft price. 

Mer. By Pluto! I bought it for five 
drachms, and the strap to fasten the oar, 
for two oboli. 

Cha. Set down the five drachms and two 
eboH. 

Mer. And I paid five oboli for a needle 
to mend the sail. 

Cha. Add them also. ' 

Mer. And the w. x, that you might stop 
{he chinks of the boat, and nails, and! at 



cord, with ivhicb you made a bfaee^ all for 
w drachms. 

Cha. Well done; you bought these for 
their worth-— 

Mer.' These are aZ^, except something else 
fias escaped me in the reckoning. Whea 
then, do you say, you will pay for these ? 

Cha. it is impossible now, Mercuryi bat 
if some plague or war should send down 
some multitudes, it will then be possible to 
gain something by overcharging the ferriage. 

M£R. Now, therefore, I will sit down, 
praying that the worst disasters may happen, 
that I may profit by them. 

Cka. It is exactly so, Mercury; and now 
few, as you see, come to us, because there is 
peace. 

Mer. It would be better to be so, if also 
the debt could be paid me by you. But yott 
know, Charon, what ancients came here, all | 
robust, full of blood, and many wounded;— 
but now there comes occasionally^ some one 
"killed with poison by his son, or wife; or 
having his belly and legs swollen by luxury; 
for they are all pale, and degenerated, not I 
resembling those ancients. Butmostof thent 
come here by means of riches, plotting /or 
'them^ against each other, as they appear td 
me, 

Cha. Likely j for they are very desirable— • 
Mer. I should not, therefore, appear to 
do wrong, in rigidly demanding of you what 
is du^. 
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II. 



LUCIAN'S FABLES, 

OR 

rUCMAIS F.WULOVS DMLOGUES^ 

Ih which he ridicules, with much skill, those absurd 
notions which the ancients entertained respecting' 
their Gods. 

DIALOGUE 1. 
JVPITER dJ>rn MEBCURT. 

Jup.j Mercurj, do you know the beautiful 
daughter of Inachus? 

M£R. Yes, you mean lo. 

Jup. She is no longer a girl, but a heifer!. 

Meh. That is strange! but how was she- 
changed ? 

Jup. Juno, becoming jealous, changed her; 
moreover she has invented a certain other 
aew affliction for the miserable woman; she 
has placed over her a certain many-eyed 
herdsnian,by name Argus, who, being sleep- 
less, feeds the heifer. 

Mer, What then ought we to do ? 

Jur. Do you, having llown down to Ne- 
*mea, the place where Argus feeds the heifer^ 
^lav him 5 and lead away lo across the sea 
tt i3gvpt.j ?nti n:ake lic:r l&is t and henceforth 
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let h«r be a goddess to the inhabitants of the 
country ; and let her raise the Nile, and 
send forth the winds, and save the mariners. 

DIALOGUE 2. 
MRiS AJ^D J^TEPTUJ^E. 

Iris, it has so happened, Neptune, tliat 
flie wandering island, that was torn off from 
Sicily, is still floating under water; stop it, 
says Jupiter, and raise it to view; and hav- 
ing fixed it very firmly, cause it to remaia 
immoveably visible in the midst of the Ae- 
gean sea ; for he has some use for iL 

Nep. That shall quickly be done, Iris ; 
but when raised to view, and no more float- 
ing what use will it afford him ? 

Iris. Latona must bring forth oji it, for 
she is already ill with the pains of travail. 

Nep. What then ? is not heaven suffi- 
cient for her to bring forth in ? but if it is 
not, still could not the whole eartii receive 
her child^rn ?* 

Iris. No, Neptune ; for Juno has bound 
the earth with a great oath, not to grant La- 
tona a reception of her offspring. This isl- 
and, then, is free from the oath^ for it wa9 
invisible. 

• That is; Even though heaven were not sufficient; 
would not the whole w\h. be better thwi this sinaB 
4sla!id-| 



Nep. 1 perceive the use of it Stop, ! 
Island! and emerge ^gain from the deep, 
and move no more under water, but remain 
immoveable, and receive, O most happy is- 
land J my brothers two children, the nand- 
somest of the Deities; and, ye Tritons, ferry 
over Latona to it, and let all things be 
calm. And the children, when they are 
born, shall forthwith persecute and avenge, 
for their mother, the serpent, which now ter- 
rifies and torments her. And do thou in- 
form Jupiter, that all things are ready. De* 
los has stopped; let Latona come, and bring 
forth. 
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Dialogue 3. 

V//B niVER X^l^VTIIUS XVD TffE SEA.* 

Xan. O Sea! receive me suffering dread- 
ful distress^ extinguish iny woundd. 

Sea. What is this, Xanthus ? who has 
burned you ? 

X-AN. Vulcan; but I, a miserable wretch^ 
a,m completely reduced to a cinder, and I 
seethe. 

Sea. But why did he throw fire in vou ? 

Xan. On account of the son of Thetis; for 
^vhen I supplicated him to stop slaying the 
Phrygians, and he suppressed not 1)is rage, 
but was damming up my current with the 
dead; then /, commiserating the unfortunate 
Phrygians^ attacked him, wishing; to im- 
merse him, that he might be terrified, and 
relinquish the men. Then Vulcan, (for he 
happened to be somewhere near) briu«2;ingall 
his fire, as mnch, I believe, as he had, or as 
there is in ^tna, or any where else, attack - 

* This dialogue is intended to ridicule that part of 
the tvventy-fipst book of the Iliad, (See lines 214, 234 
342, & 35") where Homer tells us, tliat in a warm 
contest between the Greeks and Trojans, several 
Gods being- eng-aged on both sides, the river (or God 
of the river) Xanthus, seeing Achilles slaug^litering* 
the Phrygians on his banks, attempted to drown him. 
by overflowing" his banks, and deluging the place, 
wliere he fought. And that A^ilcan, taking part with 
tl»e Greeks, attrxked ihe flood of Xanthus with aeon-. 
fiagration, by which tUe wljole channel Wa's iiear'y • 
Ujicd up. 



ed me,tind burned my elm -trees and tauMw 
risks, and roasted my miserable fishes, and 
my very eels; and having caused rae myself te 
buU violently, made me almost completely 
dry. You see, then, how I am tormented 
vith the burnings. 

Sea. You are dirty, Xanthus, and hot, as* 
is probable; for the blood proceeding from 
the slain, and the heat, as you observed, from 
the fir Q^ have made you so,. And probably « 
Xanthus, you assaulted my son, not revereji"-- 
cing him because he was the son of a sea- 
nymph. 

Xan. Ought I not, then, to have commisi 
eratedthe Phrygians, who. were my neigh- 
bors ? 

Sea. And ought not Vulcan to have com- 
miserated Achiiies, who was th« sqq of The,-" 



DIALOGUE 4, 
rULCA^r JiJ^D JUPITER 

VuL. What must I do, Jupiter ? For I 
have come as you commanded, having an ax 
sharp enough, if it is necessary, to evea 
cleave stones at a blow. 

Jup. Well done, Vulcan; but strike hard 
Tvith U, and cleave my head in sunder. 

VuL. Are you trying me, to see if I am 
niad ? But command sincerely then what 
you wish to be done for you. 

Jup. I command my skull to be cleft; but 
if you disobey, you shall not now for the first 
time experience my aneer. But vou must 
etrike with all your might, nor delay; for I 
am perishing witb the pains of travail, whiph 
derange my brain. 

VuL. See, Jupiter, that I do no injury; for 
the ax IS sharp, and will not deliver you with- 
out blood, nor after the manner of Lucina. 

JuF. Only strike boldly, Vulcan; for I 
know it is beneficial. 

VuL. /am unwilling, but I will strike, for 
ought I not to do any thing when you com* 
mand ? What is this ? an armed maid ? You 
had, Jupiter, a s^eat malady in your head; 
probably for this you raved, supporting so 
great a virgin alive under the membrane of 
your brain, and that too armed. Surely you 
secretly possessed a camp, not a head. But 
she dances, and performs the Pyrrhian feats, 
9nd flourishes her shield, and brandishes ftet 



spear, dud is divinel3r inspired; and what is 
tne greatest^ she has instantly become very 
handsome and full statured. She is blue- 
eyed, but the helmet is an ornament to that 
deformity. Wherefore, Jupiter, pay me the 
charges of midwifery by espousing her to 
me. 

Jup. You ask an impossibility, Vulcan: — 
for she wishes to always remain a virgin; I,. 
however, refuse nothing, that depends upon 
me. 

VuL. That is what I wished. It shall 
hereafter engross my attention; and I will 
soon ravish her. 

Jup. Do so, if it is easy for you: but I 
know that you are desirous of impossibilir 
ties. 
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DIALOGUE 5. 
JUPITERy ^SCUUtPIUSj M^D HER- 



CULES. 



« 



Jup. Cease, iBsculapius and Hercules^ 
quarreling with each other like mortals; such 
^ings certainly are indecent, and foreign 
from th^ feast of the Gods. 

Her. But do you wish, Jupiter, that this 
apothecary should lie down to the feast be- 
fore me ? 

^8. Certainly, for 1 am better than you. 

Her. In what respect ? O you thunder- 
struck villain I Because Jupiter slew .you 
with lightning when doing what was unlaw- 
ful; but now through pity you again enjoy 
^our immortality? 

^s. And have you then forgot, Hercules, 
that you was burned to death on Mount (Eta, 
that you reproach me with fire ?t 

Her. We have by no means lived equally 
and similarly. I, on the one hand, am the 
son of Jupiter; and have endured so great 
hardships to purify my life, by subduing wild 

• This dialogue was probably, written to ridicule 
some disputes about the merits of Hercules, and 
^-SEsculapius. 

■j- While you reproach me for being killed with 
ligntning-, have you forgotten that you was burned 
to death upon a funeral pile, on Mount CEta ?— - 
^sculapius was struck witli lightning by Jupiter for 
' raising the dead to life; and Hercules was burned 
upon a fuueral pile erected bv hiaiself on Moujit 
(Kta. 



beasts, and puBishing injurioas men; yoti^ 
on the other, are a root-gatherer, and a 
quack, useful perhaps to apply some of jour 
medicines to sick people, but exhibiting noth- 
ing manly. 

Ms. You sav right; for I cured your burns, 
y^hen you lately came up here half burned, 
having your body wasted both by the tunic, 
and after that with the fire. But I,if I excelt 
you in nothing else, have never been 9, ser- 
vant like you, nor have I carded wool in 
Lydia,^ as t/ou didn clothed with scarlet, and 
corrected by Omphale with a |s;olden slipper. 
Nor have I, in a fit of insanity, muraered. 
my children and my wife.* 

Heb. If you do not stop insulting me, 
you certainly shall soon find, that your im- 
mortality will not profit you much; for I will 
seize yoUf and cast you down headlong from 
heaven, so that Paeon shall not be aoje to 
cure your broken skull. 

Jup. Cease, I say I and disturb not our 
feast, or I will send you both away from the 
banquet. And it is certainly right, Hercu- 
les, )that ^sculapius should lie 'down to the 
feast before you, since he also died first. 

• Hercules experienced three fits of insanity; in 
one, he slew the brollier of lole; in another he mur- 
dered his wife Megara, and his children by her; and 
in the other he attempted to carry away the Tripod 
from Apollo's temple at Delphi; for which, he was 
told by the oracle, he must be sold as a slave. He 
was accordingly sold for three years to Omphni^f 
queen of Lydia. 
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DIALOGUE S: 
M^R8 ^J\rD MERCURF* 

Mars. Have you heard, Mercury* what 
vtenaces Jupiter has threatened us wfth, hovr 

froud and incredible ? If I please, savs he, 
will let down a chain from heaven, and if 
you all were suspended upon it, and should 
do your utmost to draw me down, you will 
iahor in vain, for you will not draw me down- 
But if I should wish to draw you up, then, 
liaving suspended not only you, but also the 
earth and sea with you, I will raise you a- 
loft; and other such things, which you also 
fiavc heard. I would not deny, that he is 
superior and stronger than all of us individ- 
ually; but I cannot be convinced, that he 
excels so many Gods together, so much that 
we shall not outweigh him, though we should 
add the earth and the sea. 

Mkho. Speak carefully. Mars, for it is not 
safe to say such things, lest we suffer sonis 
punishment for our gabbling. 

• This dialogue exposes a great inconsistency in 
Homer. In the first book of his Illiad he mforms us 
<h*t Jupiter was once in danger of being bound by 
only the three Deities, Neptune, Juno, and Minerva; 
but was rescued by the Giant Briarcus; (see line 
3%;) and in the eighth book (line 19) he introduces 
Jupiter justly asserting his superiority over all the 
powers of heaven and earth; and proposing to let 
down a golden chain, &c. as stated in this dialogue, 
^hich makes him inferior to three of the Deities at 
tJUP timC) and sajDenqr tp thenj all at jmotbpr* 
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Mars. But do you dupposfe I would say 
these things to all, and not to you alone^ 
who I knew could keep a seoret ? I could 
not, therefore be silent to you upon what a- 
nong his threats seemed to nw, when hear- 
ing it, ^particularly ridiculous. For I re* 
member, not long since, when Neptulie, and' 
Juno, and Minerva, rebelling against himi; 
formed a plot to take and bind him, how he 
was firightened to every expedient /or /liy 
safety; and that too, when they were buXi 
three; and unless Thetis, mfliteiiced by pity 
had caNed to his assistance the hundred han- 
ded Briareus, he would have even beeai 
bound with bis very lightning and thunder. 
I, while thinking over these things, was 0^ 
blised to laugh at his fine speech. 

Mer. Silence ! speak carefully, for it isT 
not safe either for you to speak^ or ifer D# 
ip hear such things. 
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. DIALOGUE r. 
ME JiTELJiUS JJV'D PROTEUS.* 

Men. But that jrou should become water, 
Proteus, is not. incredible, since you are a 
0ea-god$ and that you may be changed to a 
tree is likewise tolerable; and when you was 
transformed into a lion, neither was this also 
liHejond belief: But if it is also possible that 
^ou^ living in the Ocean, should become &re«. 
this I I greatlj admire, and disbelieve. 

Prot. Marvel not, Meneiaus, for I do be- 
come ^re, . 

. Men. I myself even saw you. But you 
«eem, (for my opinion shall be stated to y^^u) 
to apply a kind of legerdemain to. the per- 
formances, and to deceive the ey^^ of the 
spectators, yourself not becoming such a» 
you appeared. 

Prot. Ami what deception . could there » 
be in things so plain ? Did you not see with 
open eyes into what shapes I transformed 
myself? But if you disbelieve it^ and it ap- 
pears to be a delusion, and a phantasma to 
ie standing before your eyes; when I next 

• This dialogue is intended to ridicule a scene be- 
tween Meneiaus and Proteus, in Homers Odessey, 
where Meneiaus is represented, as having by the di- 
rection of the Nymph Eidothea, seized Proteus, her 
father, (a sea-god, who could change his form and 
appearance at pleasure) and learned from him, hoKT 
he might escape from the island of Phara^ \rli^2Efi>- 
lug was dletained bjf oontrary vinds, 



become fi^re — iouch jour ha&d to me |^<u(t 
generous sir, and jou will perceive, whetheir 
I really then possess the faculty of burning. 

Mer. The experiment iB not a safe oue^ 
Proteus. • ^ 

Prot. But yock ap|Miar to me to have nev- 
er seen the Polypus, nor to have learned 
what changes that fish undergoes. 

Men. I have seen the Polypus, but would 
with pleasure, learn from you what transfoi^ 
mation it suffers. 

Prot. To whatever rocik it comes, an<I 
fastens its hollow claws, and by clinging 
holds fast by its slender claws, to that, it 
makes itself similar, and changes its color^ 
assuming the color of the stone; so that ii. 
-can lie concealed from fishermen; by this 
transformation^ not differing from the stone^ 
in appearance^ but resembling it, and is not 
visible. 

Men? So it is reported; but your case is 
much more paradoxical, Proteus. . 

Prt. I know not, Menelaus, what else- 
you can believe^ if you distrust your owel 
eyes. 

Men. I actually saw your change^ but i^ 
is to roe prodigious, tihat yon sbovtd become 
ffie s^nd water. 



DIALOGUE a 
JtPaLLO U^U MERCUMF. 

ApolI Can y«u tell me, Mercury, which 
fif these is Castor, and which PoUox P For 
I cannot diiitinguidh them. 

Mer. The one who was with us yester^ 
day, that was Castor, this is Pollux. 

AroL. How. do you distinguish them f for 
they are alike. 

Mer. Becaustt^, Apollo, this one has on his 
face scars of th« wounds which he received 
. fcom his antagonists in hoxing; and particu- 
larly scars of such wounds as he received 
from Bebrycian Amycus, when sailing with 
Jason^ but the other ^hows no such mark^ 
but is smooth and unhurt as to his face. 

Aj>o&. You hav^ done me a favor, by 
teaching me the marks of distinction, since 
: liU tlie rest of their equipage iK alike; each 
has the half-form of an egg,* and a star on 
the upper part of itj and a spear in- their 
handy and a white horse; so that I have of- 
ten addressed the one as Castor, who was 
Pt^UuX'; and the other by the name of Pol- 
Ittx, who toas Castor* But tell me this, why 
thej are never both with us,^ but alternately, 
while one of them is among the dead, the 
other is a god. 

Mer. Triey do this ftom fraternal lovej 

♦ The helmets which they wore, were in the fonr^ 
■ojf half aue^* 
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tot since it M^aS necessary that one of (}0 
«ons of Leda should die^ and the other be 
immortal, they thus divided their immortal* 
ity. 

' "^Apol. They did not understand how ta 
«idtc a division^ if they will not thu& see^ 
each other, which I suppose they particular*- 
}y desired; for how can they^ one being with, 
the Gods^ and the other with mortals ? But^ 
as I imagine, -ffiscqlapius cures diseases^ and 
you teach wrestling, being a most excellent 
instructor, and Diana practices midwifervf 
and each of the rest has some art profitable' 
either to the Gods or to men; but these, what 
shall they do for us ? Or shall they, stout as 
they are, idly feast with us ? 

MEi. By'^no means; but they have beea 
ordered to sei-ve Neptune, and they must 
ride about the sea, and wherever they shall 
see sailors tossed with tempests, must enter 
the ship and save the mariners. 

Apol. You mention, a good and si^ti^-* 
r«\is^rt. 
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DIALOGUE 9. 

MEBCURY JiJ^D MiM. 

Mer* dm I not to be pitied^ for what De- 
ity in heaven, O mother, is more miserable 
than I am? 

Mai A. Say no such things Mercury- 
Mer* Why should I not say so, who have 
so many duties, laboring alone, and distract- 
ed witli so many services ? For I must rise 
' early and clear off the banquet; and havins 
furnished the council -chamber, and arrao^ed 
every thing in order, I must attend upop Ju- 
piter, and carry messages from him running 
up and down all day; and having returned 
jet covered with dust, present the ambrosia; 
and before the lately procured cup-bearer 
came, I also poured the nectar. But the 
most painful of all is, that I alone among all 
the rest, do not skep at night; but then aiso 
I must gratify Pluto, and be a conductor of 
the dead, ana attend his tribunal. For the 
labors of the day are not enough for me to 
be at the Pal^^stra, and make proclamation 
to the assembles, and instruct orators; but 
when thus distracted,^ I must besides man- 
age the affairs of the dead. Bven the sons 
of Leda,* are each for a day alternately in 
heaven, and in the lower regions; but it is 
necessary for me to do these same thi/igs 
everv day. And the sons of Aicmena and 

* Castor and PoUu? 
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Leinele,t born of ignoble women, feast fte^ 
from care; but I the son of Maia the daugh- 
ter 'of Atlas serve them; and me, just now 
returning from Sidon from the daughter of 
Cadmus, to whom he had sent me to see 
what the girl was doing; before I had taken 
breath, he has again sent to Argos to visit 
Danse; then having gone thence, says he, to 
Bopotia, visit Antiope on your passage, and 
in short I have now refused to do it* Ifj 
therefore, it were possible for me, I would 
willingly request to be sold like those who 
serve abjectly on the earth. 

Maia. Endure these things, mj child; for 
you being a youth, ought to serve your father 
in all things; and now, as you have been 
seat, proceed to Argos, and then to Bceotia, 
lest you also receive stripes for delaying; f(|r 
ijiose engaged in love are easily enra^^d^ 

^ Hp(culfi9 and BachuS) 



III. 



PALJEPHATUS' EXPLANATION 

OF 

JKCREDIBLE HISTORICAL STJlTE. 
MEJTTSl. 



1. OF THE CENTAURS. 

It is reported, that there once were heasfg,- 
^vhich had the whole appearance of horses, 
except the head, and that like the head of a 
man. If any one then believes that there 
was such a beast, he believes an impossibili- 
ty; for the natures of a horse and man are 
not congenial, nor their food alike; nor is it 
possible that the food of a horse should pass 
through a human mouth and throat. And if 
there was such a beast then, it would also 
exist now. But the truth is thus. 

While Ixion was king of Thessaly, a herd 
of bulls run wild on mount Pelius, and made 
the rest of the mountains impassable. For 
the bulls, descending into the inhabited pla* 
CCS, injured the trees and fruits, and destroy- 
ed the cattle. Ixion, therefore, made proc- 
lamation, that if any one would destroy the 
bulls, he would give him a very large sum of 
money. And certain young men from the 
fout Qf the mountain, from a cert^iin village 
D 2 



Ca11e<t Nephcle, contrive to train I'acine hor-. 
i»es; for they knew fiot before how to ride on 
horses, but only used chariots. And thus 
mounting their swift horses^ they rode to 
where the bulls wercj and they attacked the 
herd, and shot them with darts. And the 
young men, when they were pursued b^ the 
hulls, fled; fot* the horses were the swiftest.. 
And when the bulls stopped, they turned a- 
about, and hwled their darts. And in that 
manner they destroyed them. And thence 
from this, transaction the Centaurs recieved 
their name, because they shot the bulls witK 
darts; for there is no parf of a bull in the 
Centaurs; but they have the appearance of a 
horse and man. 

The Centaurs haying therefore received 
ilieir money from Ixion, and being elated 
with their performance and their wealtii, 
were insolent, and proud, and committed 
putrages even against Ixion himself, who 
lived in a city called Larissa. And those 
who inhabited this country, were called La- 
pithee. And the Centaurs, being invited to 
io a feast by the Lapithae, become intoxica- 
ted, and seized their wives, ami placing theni 
upon their horses, fled to their own country 
whence they came. They therefore Waged 
war with the Lapith8e,and descending by 
night into the plains, they lay in ambush; 
jSLXid when day arrived, they seized the La- 
pithee and fled to the mountains. And as 
*^fy \vere thus departing, tho hor§Q8 tail?,- 



and meu'a lieads only were screti. iSeeifig., 
therefore a strange sigfvt, they said, <' the . 
Centaurs, rushing down upon us from Nep- * 
bele, <to us tnuch injury.'^ And from this, 
si^ht and report the fable was erroneously r 
fabricated, " that both a horse and man were ; 
born of a cloud '* in theuiounjt&in." 



£U OF ACTjEQN. 

They say tiiat Act«eon was devoured l»y 
\m own do^s. But this is false; for 9 dns; 
is peculiarly fond of his master; especially 
hounds fawn upon all men. Bat some say 
that Diana having transformed him into a 
staj;, his dogs destroyed him. But it seems^ 
to me that Diana cannot do what she pleas- 
es. And it is not indeed true, that a sta^^ 
can be transformed from a man, or a mar^ 
from a stag. But the poets have fabricated 
these fables, that those who hear them might 
not offer oftence to the deity* But the truth- 
is thus : 

ActfTon MMS an Arcadian by birtb, and 
tlslighted with hunting. He kept many dogs 
and hunted, upon the mountains. And he 
neglected his domestic concerns; for then alt 
nien did their own work, and had no ser- 
vants at all, but they tilled the ground. And 
'Ks who tilled the ground, and was the most 
hihorious. was the richest. And when Ac- 
tagm ne^lc^teil his don\cstig canccriis. and« 
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rather hunted, his property was destroyed 
And when he had nothing more, people said, 
<< wretched Actseon was devoured by Uis 
own dogs," 



9. OF THE MAN-EATING HORSES OF 
DIOMEDE. 

They say, respecting the horses of Dio» 
mede, that they devoured men. But this 
is ridiculous. For that animal is pleased 
with corn and grass, rather than with human 
flesh. But the truth is this. The ancients 
being doers of their own work, and possess* 
ing provision, and the greatest abundance, 
because they tilled the ground^ he under- 
took to raise horses, and was pleased .with 
horses until he spent his estate; and selling 
every thing, he expended it for food for hia 
horses. His friends therefore named his 
horses <^ man-eaters" — which being done, 
the fable was propagated. 

4. OF NIOBE. 

They say that Niobe when living became 
a stone upon the tomb of her children. But 
whoever believes that a man can be formed 
from a stone, or a stone from a man, is fool- 
ish. But the truth is thus: Niobe, when all 
her children had died, having made a stone 
statue like herself^ and placed it upon the. 
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tomb of her children. Aftd we have seen 
(lie same, such as she is represented *o bei 



5 OF LYNCEUS. 

They say of L}-ticeu9, that he saw things 
imder the earth. But this is a falsehood. — 
But thg truth is this: Lyneeus first began to 
search for brass, and silver and other things^ 
And in hi§ searching for metals, be carried 
down candles under the earth, and left them 
in some plate. And he brought up brass 
and iron.. People therefore said," that I*jn- 
ceusboth sees things under the earth, and , 
§oes down and brings up silver*'^ 

6. OF c'kNEUS. 

TiisY say o/C^eneus, that he was Invul-- 
ucrable. But whoever supposes that a man*. 
U invulnerable with iron, is foolish. But 
the truth is thus: Cpencus was a Thessalian 
by birth, brave in warlike deeds, and skilled 
in fighting. And huving been in many bat- 
tles, he was never wounded? nor did he die 
when fighting with the La|)ithfe against the- 
Centaurs; but they took him alone, and bu-- 
ried him alive, and thus he died. The La- 
pithse therefore said, upon taking up his dead 
Dody and finding it not wounded, ^^ Cseneua 
was invulnerable througf} all hiSi lifc^ and hc» 
4i€d invuln^a,ble.5^ 
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7. OF EUROPA. 

Trey say that Europa, the daughter of 
Phceuix, ridiag upon a bull 9 came across the 
sea from Tjre to Crete, But it seems to 
me that neither a horse, nor a bull can cross 
such a sea; nor could a girl ride a wild bull 
And Jupiter if he wished Europa to go into 
Crete, would find some other more nonora*^ 
ble passage for her. But the truth is thus: 
A Gnossian, whose name was Taurus, made 
war upon the Tyrian country. And he fi- 
nally plundered other girls, and with them 
Euro[)a, the daughter of the king. People 
therefore said, " Taurus went away with 
Europa the daughter of the king;" and this 
being done, the {able was propagated*. 

8. OF -rEOLUS. 

Tbet say that ^olus was ruler of tbd 
winds, who gave the winds to Ulysses in a 
bottle. But respecting this, I suppose it is 
plain to all, that it is not^possible* Buti^isr 
probable, that uEolus, being an astrologer, 
told Ulysses the times, in which there would 
be certain risings of the winds; And they 
say, that even a wall of brass was built a* 
round his city; whic' is false: for, as l think,, 
he ha^ soldiers to guard his city. 
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9. OF THE HESPERIDES 

They say that certain women were the 
daughters of Hesperus, And they had gol- 
den apples upon an apple -tree, which a drag- 
t)Q kept; for which apples also Hercules made 
^var. But the truth is thus: Hesperus was 
a Milesian, who dwelt in Caria, and had two 
daughters, who were called Hesperides. — 
And he had beautiful, prolific sheep, such as 
are now in Miletus; and for this they were 
called golden, for gold is very beautiful; and 
they were very beautiful. And the sheep 
Tvere called apples, which Hercules, when he 
saw tJiem feeding by the sea, drove awaj^ 
and put them on board a ship; and their shep«^ 
herd, by name a Dragon, hcf took home with 
hwij Hesperus being no longer alive, but his 
children — people therefore said, •• We have 
seen the golden apples which Hercules took 
from the liesperides, having slain their keep- 
er a dragon;" and thence the fable was prop* 
abated. 

10. OF GERYON. 

They say of Geryon, that he was three- 
headed. But it is impossible fur a body to 
have three beads. But this was thus: There 
is a city in the Kuxine Sea, called Tilca.e- 
nia; and Geryon was, at that tiuie, ce.r ^ta- 
teU among men, surpassing ilu'w in v, ... .th 
and other things. And he had an admuable 
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iVerd of heifers, which Hercules attttckecl^and 
slew Geryon^ who opposed him. And.peo- 
pie, seeing the heifers driven away, admired 
thmi^ for they were small in size, and long 
from their head to their loins, and fiatnoset^ 
having no horns, and their hones wei^ long 
and wide. To those who made inrpiiry, 
some therefore answered, " Hercules drove 
them away, being the property of Geryon the 
Tricarenian:" And some, from this state- 
ment, supposed him to have three heads^r 

11. OF ORPHEUS- 

• Theji£ is a false story respecting Orphc 
tis, that, when he piped, quadrupeds, and 
birds, and trees followed him* But thei^e 
things seem to be thus: The priestesses of 
Basshus being infuriated, plundered sheep 
in Pieris; and committed many other acts oi 
riolence. And bein^ driven to the moun- 
tain, they remained there some days. And 
as they continued there^ the citizens, fearin:: 
for their wives and daugliters, sent for Or- 
pheus, aud intreated him to contrive how h** 
might bring them down from the mountair. 
And he, having aj)pointed orgies to Bacchu-. 
leads them down raving, by piping. An.' 
tiiey that had sticks and boughs of various 
trees, then descended first from the moun 
tain. And the sticks brought down in front, 
appeared wonderful to those who then saw' 
4lYero5 and th^^^r 6aid„<* Orpheue ^hy pipi:^^ 
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t>tiDgs Aown the grove from the mountain^*''' 
•iuid from this the fable was fabricated. 



12. OP ALCESTIS. 

A TRAciiOAL fable is reported, " that Arf- 
tnetus being once about to die, she chose 
death in his behalf, and Hercules rescued 
her, and released her from hell, and gave her 
to Admetus " But this was thus: When the* 
daughters of Pelias murdered Aim, and Ac-^ 
ostus the son of Pelias pursued them and 
took the others, but Alcestis escapM into 
Pherse, to Admetus, her nephew, and Adme- 
tus would not, while she sat as suppliant at 
his hearth, surrender her to Acastos, teha 
demanded her to be given up, then he sta- 
tioned a large armj around the city, and 
burned them. But Admetus escaped^ hav- 
ing his officers, and was taken alive by night; 
and Acastos threatened to put him to death. 
But Alcestis, learning that Admetus was a-« 
bout to die for her, went out and gave up 
berself. Acastus then released Admetus^ 
and receives her. People therefore said^ 
** Brave Alcestis voluntarily died for Adme- 
tus." This was not as the fable state; for 
about this time Hercules came along, bring-, 
iug from some place the horses of Diomede. 
And Admetus entertained him on his jour^ 
ney that way. And when Admetus mourned 
fjoir the £ate of Alcestis, Hercules being en- 



Agtd attacks Alces^s and destroys his:ar* 
my, and divides the spoil among his own ar- 
my, and restores Alcestis to Admetus*— 
People therefore said, <* that Hercules camo 
and rescued Alcestis from death." These 
things haviQ£ occurred) the fable was iabri« 
cated. 



HIEROCLES' FACETIJE. 

m m^m^ 

1. A SIMPLETON, wishing to swim, was 
Bearly strangled in the attempt He swore^ 
therefore, "he would not touch the water 
flgatn, before he had learned to swim." 

2. A simpleton met a friend, and said, " X 
6aw jou in sleep, and addressed you. And 
be replied J " Pardon roe that I aid not at» 
tend to you.^^ 

S. A simpleton visiting a sick person, in-^ 
quired about his health; but he could not an* 
swer. He was therefore exasperated, and 
censured him, saying, " I hope that I toQ 
shall be sick, and not answer you, when you 
yisit me. 

4. A simpleton having met a physician, 
*^ pardon me," said he, " and do not blame 
me, because I have not been sick." 

5. A simpleton wishing to learn his horse 
Qot to eat much, gave him no food. And 
vhen the horse died with hunger, he said, 
^ I have sustained a great loss, for when h<^ 
hurned not to eat, then he diod*'' 
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G. A simpleton having a house {o sell, cilr'- 
)^ed about a stone f6r a sample of it. 

7. A simpleton wishing to know whetlieir 
it were graceful for him to sleep, shut his 
ieycs and looked into a mirror. 

8. A simpleton met a physician, and bid 
behind a wall. And when «ome one asked 
the reason, he said, " I have not been sick 
Tor some time, and I am ashamed to como 
into the sight of a physictan.^' 

9. A simpleton having a cask of Amin«- 
tin wine, sealed it up. And when a sei-vant 
tapped it underneath, and drew out the wine> 
he wondered that while the seals were whole 
the wine was diminished. Another one said, 
see if it has not been dr&wn out under- 
BCcith. " You great fool," said he, " the 
lower part is not wanting, but the upper 
part.** 

10. A simpleton seeing some sparrows up* 
W a tree crept secretly under it, spread a 
net, and shook the tree, as if he wouki catch 
the sparrows. 

1 !• One simpleton meeting another said, 
1 understood that you was dead. A*id he 
replied, but you see me yet alive. And the 
simpleton rejoined, '* But he, who informed^ 
me^ m much more credible tliau Jo\J^^ 



Id. A simpleton walking out into Ms own 
field, asked if the water in the well there 
yas good to drink; and when they told him 
it was good, for his parents also drapk of it, 
**. But what long necks they had, " said he; 
^Vthat they could drink to such a depth.'* 

13» A simpleton, learning that a raven 
«vould live two hundred years, bought a ra- 
veU} and fed it for an experiment. 

. 14. A simpleton shipwrecking in a storm, 
Hfhile every one of the passengers were 
grasping some utensil, to save themselves, he 
seized one of the anchors. 

Jt5. One of two brothers died; a simpleton 
met the living one, and asked him, << Did 
you die, or your brother V- 
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16. A simpleton, being about to ship- 
wreck, asked for some paper, that he might 
write his will. And wnen be saw his serv- 
ants in anguish on account of their danger, 
he said, " Grieve not, for I am setting you 
free .'* 

17. A simpleton, wishing to cross a river^ 
entered the boat on horseback; and when he 
was asked th^ reason, he answered <^ That 
he was in a hurry.'' 

E 2 



49. A.sitniAeton bein^ destiiiiie of foo€ 
sold his boolcs; and, writing to hi§ father, he^.. 
«aid, " Congratulate me^ utber, for now mj^^ 
books support me.'' 

19. A simpleton's child died} ^d' seeing 
u multitude of people assemble, he said^ <^ i ' 
km ashamed to carry sq small $l child Jbefo^ 
t» great an assembly." • 

20. A simpleton's son, being sent to d 
war hj hie father, proipised to, bripg hom^ 
the head of one of the enemy. But ms/e- 
ther replied, " I pray that I may be so hip- 

r as to see you return even without a headf 
you are only safe." • 
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SI. A friend wrote to a simpleton, who 
was in Greece, to purchase him some books. 
But he neglected it; and when, after a while» 
he was visited by his friend, he said,," The 
letter, which you. sent me respecting. th^ 
books, I did not receivc4'? 



V. 

JESOFS FABLE». 



1. THE COCKLES. 

A husband ma^^s son was roasting cock- 
les; and heanng tiiem crackle, ke said, <^Q 
most wretched creatures, do yoa sing while 
jwr houses are burning ? 

£• THE HORSE AND GROOM 

A groou), while stealing and selling kis 
Iiorse,s grain, rubbed and combed the horse 
for whole days. But the horse said, "If jott 
wish me to be truly good, sell not the grain, 
that Bourishefi me. 

3. THE COUNTRYMAN AND SER- 
PENT. 

A Countryman, in the winter season, 
found a serpent stiff with cold, and took it 
and put it in his bosom ; but the serpent be* 
coming warm, and recovering his own na- 
tuce, wounded his benefactor. 

4. THE HEN AND SWALLOW. 

A hen, finding the eggs of a.serpent, care- 
folly warmed and hatched them $ but aswj^ 



low observing her said, " why, O fool, flo 
^you nourish these cteatures^ which, when 

Srown up, will begin their injury upon jon 
rst? 

5. THE FLY. 

A fly falling into a pot of meat, whea it 
was just about to'choke, said to itself, « but 
I have eaten and drunken, and washed; and 
if I should now die I care not." 

6. THE MULE. 

A mule, fat with grain, frisked about cry- 
ing and saying, « my father is a swift-run- 
ning horse, and I was made altogether like 
him." And as there happened to be a nt^ 
cemtj for this mme mule to run, when he 
stopped running, he immediately recollect- 
ed his father was an ass. 

7. THE FOX AND GRAPES, 

A fox seeing some ripe grapes hanging on 
a vine, endeavored to eat them. But hav- 
ing made much exertion, and being unable 
to, reach theirij he consoled his grief by say-, 
ing, " they are yet sour grapes." 

8. THE FOX. 

A fox entering the shop of a visor-maker, 
s^nd examiningevery oneof his instruments, 
found also, the head of a visor, curiously 
made ; which taking up by t\iG hair, he saidf, 
** O what a Ijead, and hath no brains," 
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fil. THE SICK RAVEN. 

A sick raven said to his mother " mother^ 
prav t<) God for me, and mourn not.'' But 
siift answered ihim saying, *^ which of the 
Gods, ray child, will pity you ; for from the 
ultars of which of them^ has not meat been, 
filched by you ?" 

10. THE DOG CARRYING A PIECE 
OF MEAT. 

A do^, carrying a piece of meat, was cros* 
sin^ a river; and seeing his own shadow i n 
the water, he supposed it to be another dog 
holding a piece of meat; and dropping hia 
own, he attempted to catch that of the oth- 
er, and lost both; the one indeed did riotex-* 
fst, aad the other which he had was carried 
down by the current. 

II. THE PEACOCK AND JACKDAW, 

When the birds wished to choose a king, 
the Peacock thought himself worthy, on ac-» 
count of his beauty, to be chosen ; and when 
all had chosen him, the Jackdaw addressing 
him said, " But if, while you are king, the 
eagle shall attempt to injure us, how wfll yoi^ 
protect us ?" 

12. THE HUNGRY DOGS. 

Some hungry dogs, when they saw hides 
Soaking in a river, hut were unable to com© 
"at them, agreed mth e^ach etbe.r? that thejr 
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would first drink off the water, and thai 
they could thus obtain the hided, but it hap- 
periedto them upon drinking, that they were 
ourst before thej could reach the hides. 

13. THE HORSE AND STAG. 

A horse had a pasture alone; but when a 
stag came and was spoiling the feed^ wishing' 
to revenge upon the sta^, he ^sked a man, u 
he could with him punish the stag. And he 
agreed to, provided he would receive the 
bit, and he might mount him, having darts. 
And when the horse had consented, and tfic 
man had mounted, instead of taking revenge, 
he only served the man. 

14. THE GRASSHOPPER AND ANTS, 

In the winter season, when grain was 
soaking in the ground^ the ants were dry j 
and a hungry grasshopper asked them for 
food. But the ants said to him, why did 
you not collect provision in the summer ?— 
But he said, I was not idle, but sung melo- 
diously. And they laughed and said, " but 
if you piped in tne summer, dange in tho 
winter.'* 



15. THE OLD MAN AND DEATH. 

An old man having once cut some sticks 
upon a mountain, and raised them upon his 
shoulders, when he had proceeded somedis- 
tjince oppressed with the weight, being |great^ 
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ly fatigued, he both laid down the sticks, and 
besought death to come. And death imme- 
diatelj presenting himself, and asking the 
reason, for which he had called him, the old 
man said, " that jou might take up this load, 
and place it on me." 

16. THE DOG AND ASS. 

A certain man whcr had a Meliteean dog^ 
and an ass, was continually playing; with 
the dog: and whenever he had a feast abroad, 
he carried something for him and flung it be« 
fore him as he approached. And the ass, 
envying the dog\ ran before him^ and in ca- 
pering about, kicked his master. But he 
was exasperated, and ordered a servant to 
beat him, and take him to the mill and bind 
lum. 

17. THE FIGHTING COCRS. 

Of two cocks that fousht about th^hens, 
one put the other to mght. And the one 
that was conquered went away and hid him- 
self in a dark place; but the victor flying up 
to an eminent place, and standing upon a 
high wall, crowed aloud. And immediately 
an eagle flew down and caught himj and the 
one, that was concealed in the dark, thence 
^rth gallanted the hens at pleasure.. 
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IB. tHE VIPER AND FILE, 
A viper entered a brasiers shop, and rer 
guested of the instruments that were there 
sometlung to eat. He came therefore to tb» 
tile, and asked it to give him something; and 
it answered him saying, " but you are fool- 
ish to think you will receive any thin» from 
ijie, who am accustomed not to give, out io. 
receive from^ all," 

19. THE WOLF AND CRANE. 

A bone stuck in a Wolf's throat; and he* 
^8aid he would reward the cranc^ if he would 
reach in his head), and extract the bone from 
his throat. And he, beinj;^ long-ncckcd, ex- 
tracted it,, and demanded the reward; but 
he, smiling, and grating his teeth, saidy 
^ this alone is a sufficient reward for you, 
^at you have rescued ifour head safe and 
vithout injury, from the mouth and teeth ol 
, wolft" 

20. THE HUNGRY FOX. 

A hungry fox saw, in his hunger^ a shep- 
fcerd's meat and bread left by him in a cer- 
tain cottage; and having entered by a very 
small aperture, he ate them with ease; but 
being swollen, and unable to get out of tlie 
cottage, he groaned and wept. And anoth- 
er fox passing by heard his groans, and went 
to him and inquired the cause; and havitig 
learhed it, said, " rwnain tliere till you bc- 
'^ome such as you wa« when yott went in/" 
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^i. THE LION AND AS& 

A Hon and Ass, forming an alliance, x^rttSt^ 
4\ittnting. And when they came to a cer- 
tain cave, in which were wild goats, the lion 
standing at the mouth of it, took the goats 
as thej came out; hilt the ass entering in^ 
jamped about among tbem^ and brayed in« 
tending to frighten them. And when the 
lion had taken very many of them, the, ass 
tame out and asked if he had fought well 
^nd driven out the goats. And he said, ^< be 
assured that I also should have feared yous 
If I had known you to be an ass/' 

£2. THE STAG. 

A thirsty stae came to a spring; and see« 
?ng his own shadow; he found fault with hfs 
feet as slender and weak; but praised his 
horns as . very large, and very long. And 
before he had done drinking, a huntsman 
attacked him and he fled. And having run 
a considerable distance, and entered a thicks- 
et, was entangled by his horns and taken ^ 
and he said, ^ Oh fool that I am ! who was 
saved by the feet which I disliked, and be? 
trayed by the horns, in which I gloried," 

23. THE FOX AND RAVEN. 

A raven, having seized a peice of meat, 
was sitting upon a certain tree. And a fox 
seeing him, and wishing to obtain the meat, 
3tQ4}(} under himy and praised him^ sayingf 

F 



that he WM a very large ^ and a handsome 
bird, andqaalified forhuuting^and beautifal^ 
and it would befit thee to be a king of birds, 
if thoa also had a good voice; but what a 
bird, and art speechless. And the raven, 
hearing these things, and being elated with, 
praises^ dropped the meat and croaked a« 
loud. And the fox run^andgot the meatt 
and said to him^ << thou a raven hast aUo^&<» 
^r qualities^ but thy mind is deficient.'^ 

24. THE MICE. 

A country mouse becomes a friend to O; 
<nty mouse: and to confirm their friendship, 
he first took the city mouse into the country, 
and presented him a shelter and provisions, 
"Which he knew the country afforaod its in- 
habitants. And the city mouse returning 
the compliment, took the country mouse in- 
to the city, and conducted him to the house 
of a rich man. And when they wished to 
handle what was there, some one would 
come and hinder them; and they were driv* 
en from their attempt upon the victuals as 
often as they endeavored to partake of iL 
And finally the country mouse said, " I will 
return, prefering the mediocrity lA tte 
country to the luxury in a city." 
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2*. THE COCKS AND PARTRIDGEr 

A certain man having game cocks in a 
yard, bought a partridge, and turned it out 
to feed with them. But when they pecked 
him, and drove him away /row the meatj he 
was greatly dejected, to think that he a 
stranger should suffer Ihis treatment from 
the cocks. But when after a short timey he 
adso saw them fighting and wounding each 
other, he was r^uevedfrom sorrow and said, 
•* but I will pot henceforth grieve, since I 
$ee them also fighting each other." 

06. THE FOXES. 

A fox being cf^ught in a trap, and ninntne 
Away with his tail cut off", led, througn 
shame, a disagreeable life. He determined 
therefore U> recommend the same to the oth^. 
er foxes, that he might conceal his own dis« 
grace in the common calamity. And having 
assembled them all, he advised them to cut 
off their tails, as this was not only an inde- 
corous member, but also a useless burthen 
hanging at thetn. But one of them answer-f 
ed hirp, saying, ^^ Ah sir^ if this were not 
for your selfintercst, you would not recom* 
mead it to us." 
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'^7. THE LION, AND ASS, AND FOX, 

A lion, and ass, and fox, entered into 
partnership, and went a hunting. And 
when they had caught considerable game, 
the lion ordered the ass to divide it amons 
them. And he having made three equal 
glares, requested them to choose. But the 
Mon being enraged devoured the ass. He 
then ordered the fox to divide. And he hav- 
ing heaped all into one shar^, reserved ft lit- 
tle something for himself. And the lion soi^ 
io hirii, who, good sir, taught you to make 
»uch a division ? And he repliea, ^^ the fat(r 
of the ass.*^ 

as. THE FROGS. 

The frogs, greived at their anarchy, sent 
embassadors to Jupiter, to request him to give 
them a king. But he perceiving their foWj 
3ent down a log into the lake; And the 
frogs were at first terrified at the noise, anA 
went down into the deep parts of the lake« 
But afterwards, when the log was motion* 
less, they emerged, and came to such a con* 
tempt of it, that they jumped upon it, and 
sat there. But thinking it shameful to hav& 
such a king, they went the second time ta 
Jupiter, and requested him to change their 
prince; for the first was very sluggish and 
senseless. And Jupiter, enraged at them» 
i^ent them a water-snake, b^ lyhuJi thejf 
were takfi» and devoareid* 
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29, t HE HERDSMAN. 

; A herdsman, while feeding a flock of caU 
tie, lost a calf. And traversing the whole 
wilderness, he spent mwc/i fime, in seaixh- . 
ing for it. But when he could not find it, 
he prayed to Jupiter, smjing^ if he would 
show him the thief, that took the. calf, he 
w«uld sacrifice a kid. And upon entering a 
certain grove of oaks, he found a lion de- 
vouring the caff.* Being therefore afraid^ 
and greatly terrified, he raised his hands to 
heaven arid said, '* Oareat Jupiter, I prom- 
ised to give thee a kid if I found the thief; 
I now promise to sacrifice a bull to thee, if 
I can escapeJiis hands,*' 

SO. THE DOG AND COCK. 

A dog and cock forming an association, 
went a journey. And night coming on, the 
cock ascending a tree slept there ; and the 
dog slept in a cavity at tne root of the tree. 
And when the cock crew, as usual, in the 
night, a fox heard it, and run to him; and 
standing below, wished him to come down 
to him, for he wished to salute an animal 
who crowed with so good a voice. But he 
told him to first wake the porter asleep at 
the root, that, when he had opened, he might 
come down. And when he attempted to 
call /lim, the dog suddenly sprung upon him 
and tore him to pieces. 
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31. MERCURY AND THE STATUARY, 

Mercury wishing to know in what repute 
he was among mankind, transformed himself 
into a man, and went into a Statuary's shop^ 
And seeing a Statue of Jupiter, he asked, 
for how much can one purchase this ? And 
•when he answered, " a drachm,'* he smiled 
and said, for how much that of Juno ? And 
he answered, " more than a drachm.^^ See- 
ing also his own statue, and supposing, that 
since he was the messenger of the Gods, 
and the God of trade, his reputation would 
be great among men, he inquired respecting 
that. And the statuary said, <^ If ^ou wiU 
buy those two^ I will give you this iptp ^ 
bargain.'* 
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